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You'll appreciate and understand the beauty of Canada better when you 
see it from Canadian National's famous Continental Limited. Every day between 
Montreal, Toronto and Vancouver this famous train speeds across the continent. 
On it you'll travel in style in colorful, up-to-the-minute equipment — inviting 
bedrooms, standard a tourist sleeping cars, lounge cars and the latest air- 
conditioned coaches. 


Take the “Continental” scenic route across Canada . . . daily service East 
and West between Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Minaki, Winnipeg, Saskatoon, 
Edmonton, Jasper and Vancouver. 






For reservations and information regarding 
your business and pleasure travel needs, 
see, write or phone your local 
Canadian National Passenger Agent. 


THE ONLY RAILWAY SERVING ALL TEN PROVINCES 
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THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES 
















When Their Majesties came to us in 1939, Mr. Mackenzie King, in greeting them, 
said that they had left one home to come to another, for we are all part of one household. 
I am sure that you and I are happy that the Princess, in journeying across the King’s 
highway that runs from Halifax to Victoria, is following in the cherished footsteps of her 


father and mother. 
* * * 


During the last twelve years we have changed a great deal, for this has been the 
period of our greatest material growth. But you and I would not rejoice in bigness and in 
strength if they were not accompanied by the elements of greatness. Of course, since the 
King and Queen came our population has grown: notably by a half-million immigrants, and 
memorably by the addition of the brave, patient and loyal folk of Newfoundland, whose 
fibre was fashioned from the running of great tides and the blowing of great winds, the 
perils of the sea, the pioneer hardships ashore . . . 

Our visitors, I am sure, will be told that our national income, the value of our 
foreign trade and our fisheries have quadrupled since 1939, that in value our mineral 
production is nearly three times what it was, our manufactures four times, our electrical 
power doubled, the number of our automobiles nearly doubled. I know they will hear of the 
ramparts of iron, and the great staircase of oil fields which stretches from the Arctic Circle 
to the American boundary. I hope they will hear also how many more men and women go 
to the universities and of our awakened interest in the fostering of any gleam of Canadian 
talent and of every manifestation of artistic beauty. And not least, how over two years 
have been added to the life expectancy of every child born in Canada. 

All these are fine accomplishments and evidence of the upsurge of a virile and 


adventurous people. But goods and wealth do not make greatness . . . And so it has always 
seemed to me that the crown of our wonderful growth . . . has been in a very real sense 
spiritual and moral . . . Certainly, the last twelve years are notable not only for the coming 


of power but for a glowing intensity in a feeling for Canada and a passion for Canadian 
things unequalled in my knowledge and experience. We have been in search of ourselves. 
I think we are beginning to find ourselves. Yet . . . at the same time, there has come from 
shore to shore in this wide land a sense of the width and depth of human responsibility, a 
consciousness of human solidarity and a willingness and determination on the part of our 
people to do all they can to establish peace and brotherhood and justice wherever men call 
for help in their weakness and distress. 
* * * 

Now, those are some of the new things about which the King’s daughter and her 
Prince will hear. They will see a lot of things too. They are going to travel across one of the 
most varied, colourful and majestic countries of the earth. In Manitoba they will even pass 
over the oldest parts of the earth’s surface. They will see some very old things and some 
very new things. 

* * * 

We are all sorry that they have missed the loveliness of our blossoming valleys, 
the snowfall of the apple trees, the galaxy of the dogwood, the gleam of the oriole, the quiver 
of the humming bird, the laughter of the loon, the whistle of the meadowlark, the nocturne 
of the whippoorwill, the regal carpet of the prairie crocus, the darting merriment of the 
chipmunk and all those little flashes of sight and sound which we carry with us into our 
winters and our wanderings. You know, we are really a very lucky people. We are the 
owners of so much beauty which often we forget. For our land is a land of majesty and 
loveliness blessed by the sun. . 

. * * 

It is well done and fitting for a “Princess descended from so many Royal Kings” 
to come with her grace and her young womanhood and her compassion to this, our country 
and her country. We pride ourselves on the welcome which awaits the stranger. 











Their Royal Highnesses, the Princess Elizabeth and the Duke of 
Edinburgh, as they will be most vividly remembered by the thou- 


sands of Canadians who lined the streets to welcome them. 
Canada Wide 


Let us hope, too, that the Princess Elizabeth and the Duke of Edinburgh . . . in 
the years to come, in the quietness of their own thoughts and in the temple of their own 
memories, may find joy and comfort in their recollection of the people of Canada, whose 
prayers will follow them always . . . As they share our memories, so we will share their 
hopes that some day there will come to blossoming and harvest another Elizabethan age 
when men will adventure into the far frontiers of science, of knowledge and of the human 
spirit, not for conquest and gain but for the abiding good of all mankind. 


LEONARD W. BROCKINGTON* 


*Excerpts from a broadcast given on behalf of the people of Canada on the evening of the State Dinner in Ottawa,the capital, on 
October 10th, 1951, 


































TRANSPORTATION 
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Much of the success of the Royal Tour across Canada 

westward to Vancouver Island and eastward again to New- 
found!and, with a side-trip to Washington, capital of the 
United States depended on the speed and efficiency of 
the transportation provided for Their Royal Highnesses. 
Travelling by train, ‘plane, car and ship, they were enabled 
to maintain a busy schedule in relative comfort, covering 
an estimated 15,000 miles during their five-week visit. 
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Left:—During the airborne parts of their journey, Below:—The royal train was drawn by the same 
Princess Elizabeth and Prince Philip travelled in the engine as was used during the Royal Visit to Canada | 
R.C.A.F.’s C-5 luxury airliner; from it the Princess’s of King George VI and Queen Elizabeth in 1939. 

personal standard was flown when the plane was Cc 
aground with the royal party aboard. 
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Right:—In some of the towns they visited the Princess and 
her husband drove many miles on their way to keep various 
engagements, thereby giving as large a number as possible of 
the citizens an opportunity to see them Federal) 


Below right:—On October 21st, H.M.C.S. Crusader carried Their 
Royal Highnesses from Vancouver, on the mainland of Britisa 
Columbia, to Victoria on Vancouver Island—and five days later 
brought them back again, after a visit which included three days 
of rest at Eaglecrest Federal 


Below:—Aboard H.M.C.S. Ontario, which carried the Royal 
Party from Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island, to Sydney, 
Nova Scotia, and thence across to St. John’s, Newfoundland. 
Canada Wide 


































CHILDREN 


When plans for a Royal Tour were first discussed, Princess Elizabeth particularly requested that she 
see and be seen by as many children as possible; nor was she to be disappointed, for at each town and 


village visited—in the hospitals and arenas, by the roadsides and on station platforms—like an ever- 
recurring refrain in the great national chorus of welcome, hundreds and thousands of Canada’s 


youngsters greeted the royal couple with their special tribute of cheers, flowers and starry-eyed 
wonder. C.N.R., Canada Wide, N. F. B., Federal, Gilbert A. Milne 
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REPRESENTATIVE SCENES — 


showing Their Royal Highnesses under circumstances which 
became familiar to most Canadians during the course of their 
tour. Space limitations prevent inclusion in the following 
pictorial record of every town or village visited, but spectators 
at almost any given point along the route will remember the 
royal couple in one or more of the situations depicted on these 
pages—waving from their train or car; visiting city halls; 
inspecting industries; reviewing troops; chatting with veterans 


both in and out of hospital 
Canada Wide. Feder 
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Historic Monday, October 8th, 
1951, marked the arrival in 
Canada of Their Royal High- 
nesses the Princess Elizabeth 
and the Duke of Edinburgh. At 
noonday Princess Elizabeth 
stepped for the first time on Ca- 
nadian soil and her standard 
was unfurled. The Royal couple 
were welcomed by Canada’s Gov- 
ernor-General, Viscount Alex- 
ander, and the Prime Minister, 
Mr. St. Laurent. Following an 
inspection of the guard of honour 
at Dorval Airport near Montreal 
they entrained for the city of Quebec where their tour of 
the Dominion was to start officially on the following day. 


236 





Left:—Princess Elizabeth passes through 
the lobby of the Chateau Frontenac in 
Quebec City to attend a state banquet, 
first full-dress formal evening affair of 
the Royal Tour. At her left are Prince 
Philip and Premier Duplessis of Quebec 


Left bottom:—During a visit to Laval Uni- 
versity in Quebec City, Their Royal 
Highnesses were shown round by the 
Chancellor, Archbishop Maurice Roy of 
Quebec, who was senior Roman Catholic 
chaplain with the Canadian Army over- 
seas during World War II. 


Right:—Smiling with obvious enjoyment, 
the Princess is driven in a white jeep to 
review Canada’s 27th Infantry Brigade 
(now serving in Europe) on the historic 
Plains of Abraham, in the Province of 
Quebec. Gilbert A. Milne. 


Tribute was paid to 
Canada’s war dead 
soon after the arrival of 
the Royal Visitors in the 
capital. At an impres- 
sive ceremony in 
Ottawa, Princess Eliza- 
beth and the Duke of 
Edinburgh placed a 
wreath on the National 
War Memorial that had 
been unveiled by the 
King during Their 
Majesties visit in 1939. 
The scene was made 
colourful by service 
detachments and bands 
which encircled the 
memorial and priv- 
ileged positions were 
given to war veterans 
and the bereaved. When 
the ceremony was over 
the large crowds that 
had witnessed it surged 
up to the memorial 
creating a glowing tap- 
estry in the brilliant 
autumn sunshine, as 
shown in the cover pic- 
ture. Malak 
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Above:—Heralded by trumpets, Their Royal 
Highnesses were driven up to the main door- 
way of Canada’s Parliament Buildings in 
Ottawa, Ontario. Subsequently, they were 
conducted in to the House of Commons, 
scene of the recent meeting of the North 
Atlantic Council, and later they ascended 
the Peace Tower to obtain a magnificent 
view of the surrounding countryside, all 
scarlet and gold with the festive splendour 
of autumn. Federal 


Left:—While in the Parliament Buildings, 
Princess Elizabeth, on behalf of her grand- 
mother, presented Queen Mary’s carpet to 
the National Gallery of Canada. To the left 
of the Princess is Prime Minister St. Laurent, 
and to the right Mrs. J. H. Chipman, Presi- 
dent of the National Chapter I.0.D.E., and 
Rt. Hon. Vincent Massey, Chairman of the 
National Gallery Board of Trustees. N.F.B 


Right:—Princess Elizabeth, in dirndl skirt 
and peasant blouse, and the Duke of Edin- 
burgh, in plaid shirt and blue jeans, thor- 
oughly enjoyed an informal session of 
square dancing at Government House during 
their second evening in Ottawa. N.F.B 
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Above:—A happy picture of Princess Elizabeth chatting to Lady Alexander, while the Duke of 
Edinburgh and His Excellency the Governor-General look on — just before the’ state dinner in 
Ottawa. 








Above:—Their Royal Highnesses at Lans- 
downe Park, Ottawa, with Mayor Charlotte 
Whitton and Prime Minister St. Laurent. Here 
thousands of children from the Ottawa 
Valley gathered to greet the Royal visitors. 


Top centre, below:—Along the route from 
Ottawa to Kingston, Princess Elizabeth and 
Prince Philip frequently waved from their 
observation platform to groups of people 
awaiting the royal train. Occasionally their 
journey was halted for a few minutes so that 
they could alight and walk down the length 
of a station platform to acknowledge the 
tumultuous welcome of the crowds assem- 
bled to greet them 


Right:—At Trenton Airfield, Royal Canadian 
Air Force training headquarters, Princess 
Elizabeth and the Duke of Edinburgh wit- 
nessed a parade of 600 R.C.A.F. men, after 
which nineteen aircraft flew over in salute. 


Below right:—Arriving at Malton Airport, 
after flying from Trenton, Princess Elizabeth 
reviewed a naval guard of honour before 
continuing by car to Toronto, where she and 
Prince Philip received an official welcome 
in front of the city hall (below centre). Facing 
this, the largest crowd in the city’s history 
had gathered, many having taken up their 
positions hours before. 

Federal, Newton, Toronto Star, Gilbert Milne, World Wide 
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Above:—At King- 
ston Their Royal 
Highnesses_ visited 
the Royal Military 
College and reviewed 
ranks of cadets 
drawn up in the col- 
lege quadrangle 
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Above:—Sitting up on the back of their car 
in order that the children might see them 
better, Princess Elizabeth and the Duke of 
Edinburgh drove through Toronto’s great 
Riverdale Park between rows upon rows of 
cheering spectators. Federal 


Below:—In Hart House, centre of the men 
students’ activities at The University of 
Toronto, Prince Philip signs the visitors’ 
book while the Princess, Rt. Hon. Vincent 
Massey, Chancellor of the University (at 
left), Dr. Sidney Smith, President, and Lt.- 
Col. Nicholas Ignatieff, Warden of Hart 


House, look on 
Canada Wide 


Above:—Arms linked, every muscle 
straining, the ‘Mounties’ (responsible 
for security arrangements throughout 
the Royal Tour) and city police strug- 
gle to hold back a surging wave of 
humanity that presses forward to greet 
the royal visitors Canada Wide 
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Above:—At Niagara Falls Their Royal High- 
nesses spent some time viewing the falls, 
even donning oilskins to do so at close 
quarters; they are seen here leaving for 
their drive back to the station. N.F.B 


Below:—-20,000 school children cheered 
themselves hoarse in Hamilton’s Civic 
Stadium while two ten-year-olds, a brownie 
and a cub, proudly presented a bouquet to 
Princess Elizabeth. Federal 


Above:—lIn the car-manufacturing city 
of Windsor, Princess Elizabeth and 
her husband saw an automotive as- 
sembly line in operation and were pre- 
sented with tiny electrically operated 
toy cars for their children, Prince 
Charles and Princess Anne. Their 
Royal Highnesses were much amused 
by the ‘driving lesson’ given by 
Mayor Arthur Réaume at their special 
request. N.F.B 
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Above left:—A diminutive baller- 
ina was presented to Their Royal 
Highnesses after they had watched 


a Command Performance of “The 
Wise Virgins” given by the Winni- 
peg Ballet Company in Manitoba’‘s 
capital city Federal 


Above:—Princess Elizabeth shak- 
ing hands in Calgary with Chief 
Simon Big Snake of the Blackfoot 
tribe, Gleichen. Oliver Studio 


Left:—In the R.C.M.P. museum at 
Regina, Saskatchewan, Their Royal 
Highnesses were shown a model of 
the patrol ship St. Roch by Com- 
missioner Nicholson. The St. Roch 
was the first vessel to navigate 
Canada’s famed Northwest Passage 
in both directions. Federal 














Right:—During their tour Princess Elizabeth 
and her husband inspected a number of Cana- 
dian industries, and Alberta’s spectacular oil 
developments proved of particular interest. 
Their Royal Highnesses are here seen driving 
through a large oil refinery near Edmonton. (On 
their car is the plexiglass top designed by 
Prince Philip and made in record time at the 
Avro works outside Toronto. While protecting 
the royal passengers from cold and rain, it did 
not, to any appreciable extent, impede the 
public's view.) Federa 


Left:—Bundled upin blankets, Their Royal High- 
nesses, accompanied by Mayor Don Mackay, 
enjoy watching a special Calgary Stampede — 
staged despite bitterly cold weather. Federal 
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Above left:—Their Royal High- 
nesses were welcomed to Van- 
couver by Mayor Fred J. Hume 
(nursing an arm broken the pre- 


vious evening) and his wife. 
National Defence 


Above:—The weather was mild 
enough in Victoria to permit use 
of an open car. In the back- 
ground may be seen the Legis- 
lative Building of British Co- 
lumbia Federa 


Left:—At the government lunch- 
eon given in Victoria’s Empress 
Hotel, Premier B. I. Johnson pre- 
sented to Her Royal Highness 
the gift of his province, a neck- 
lace and earrings in the dogwood 
motif 














Above:—Fourteen hundred guests sat down together at a dinner given in honour of Their Royal High- 
nesses at the Windsor Hotel by Mayor Camillien Houde on behalf of the city of Montreal. 


Geraldine Carpenter Studio 
Below:—After their trip to Washington, Princess Elizabeth and the Duke of Edinburgh enjoyed a three- 
day holiday in the wooded Laurentian Hills north of Montreal. A heavy fall of snow mantled the country 
and formed a perfect setting for their sojourn in a log-built lodge where they could relax before 
a crackling log fire. N.F.B 
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Right:—The royal visi- 
tors appear deeply en- 
grossed in a hockey 
game (between the Ca- 
nadiens and Rangers) 
being played at the 
Montreal Forum. 

Nott and Merrill 


Right:—On stepping 
from their ‘plane at 
Washington's National 
Airport, Their Royal 
Highnesses were 


greeted by the Presi- 
dent of the United 
States and Mrs. Truman, 
with whom they stayed 
at Blair House during 
their two-day visit. 
Federal 


Right:—On the Sunday 
of their Laurentian trip 
Their Royal Hignesses 
attended Holy Trinity 
Church in Ste. Agathe. 
After the service the 
Princess was presented 
with specimens of 
Quebec handicrafts. 
Federal 
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Right:—After a civic din- 
ner at the Admiral Beatty 
Hotel in Saint John, a re 
ception was held in the 
Georgian‘ Ball] Room; there 
Rabbi A. L. Green and his 
wife, among others, were 
presented to Their Royal 
Highnesses Fed 


Below:—At Christ Church 


Cathedral in Fredericton 
New Brunswick, Their 
Royal Highnesses were 
met by the Bishop of Fred 
ericton, the Dean of the 
Cathedral and the Rector 
of Fredericton. Later, they 
signed a bible presented 
to the church in 1860 by 
Princess Elizabeth’s grand 
father, King Edward VII 
and signed by her parents 
in June 1939. Here they 
are seen examining some 
of the cathedral’s historic 
treasures 
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Right:—In the course of their tour Their Royal Highnesses ex- 

perienced almost as great a variety of weather as of scenery. 

In Halifax, Nova Scotia, the rain came pouring down; but 

nothing daunted, and with poise unshaken, Princess Elizabeth 

steps smartly out with raincape and umbrella to review the 

Royal Canadian Navy’s guard of honour at the city’s dock- 

yard : 
2458 f 








Left:—Princess Eliza- 
beth, escorted by the 
Hon. Angus L. Mac- 
donald, Premier of Nova 
Scotia, leaving the ball- 
room of the Nova Sco- 
tian Hotel after a dinner 
tendered by the provin- 
cial government 


Below:—As Chief Ranger for the British 
Girl Guides, Princess Elizabeth showed 
a particular interest in the activities of 
guides and scouts, brownies and cubs, 
across Canada. Here she is seen at the 
Dominion Experimental Station, Char- 
lottetown, where she presented a dozen 
scout and guide awards Federal 


Princess Elizabeth and the Duke of Edinburgh, with Mrs. 
Jones standing between them, are shown talking to the Hon. 
J. Walter Jones, Premier of Prince Edward Island, at the 
Charlottetown Hotel on the evening of the provincial 
government dinner given there. Garnhum Studio 
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Left:—Princess Elizabeth and the 
Duke of Edinburgh leaving the An- 
glican Cathedral at St. John’s, New- 
foundland, where they attended 
Divine Service on their last Sunday 
in Canada. Federal 


Below:—On Monday, November 
12th, Their Royal Highnesses drove 
from Government House in St. 
John’s to Portugal Cove and there, 
after saying their final good-byes 
to the accompaniment of a 21l-gun 
salute, they embarked at 12.15 p.m. 
aboard the 126-foot ferry Maneco, 
A band on shore played the New- 
foundland ‘Squid-Jigging’ sea 
chanty in farewell, and then the 
crowd sang ‘Auld Lang Syne’ as the 
Maneco, with an escort of fishing 
craft, chugged out through twelve- 
foot waves and a forty-mile north- 
west wind to transfer its passengers 
to the Empress of Scotland, waiting 
to carry them home again. And so 
ended five triumphant weeks — 
weeks closely packed with happy 
memories, not only, it is to be hoped, 
for Canadians, but also for Their 
Royal Highnesses, Princess Eliza- 
beth and the Duke of Edinburgh. 


May they soon come back again! 
Gilbert A. Milne 
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PRINCESS ELIZABETH’S FAREWELL TO THE PEOPLE OF CANADA 


st 
yr 


Broadcast from St. John’s, Newfoundland, on November 11th, 1951 


For five weeks we have 
travelled through this vast and 
splendid land of Canada, and 
now we have come once more 
to the Atlantic. Tomorrow we 
shall sail for England, and 
the moment has come when 
I must say good-bye for a 
time, and thank you. It is not 
easy for me to say either of 
these things. 

It is not easy to say good- 
bye because, although I am 
going to a country which is my 
first home, and, although I am 
happy to be returning to my 
family and my children, I am 
also leaving a country which 
has become a second home in 
every sense. 

Wherever we have been 
throughout the ten provinces, 
in your great cities, in your 
towns, in your villages, and 
indeed in almost every mile 
that we have travelled through 
fields, forests, prairies and 
mountains, we have been wel- 
comed with a warmth of heart 
that has made us feel how 
truly we belong to Canada. 

Nor is it easy to say thank 
you, because no words of mine 


can express what I should like 
to tell you. We have seen and 
heard so much that has moved 
our imaginations and touched 
our hearts. 

We shall take with us mem- 
ories that will always draw us 
back to this country; the 
towering buildings of your big 
cities and the charm of your 
smaller communities, the blue 
skies and golden colours of 
autumn—or, as I am now 
learning to call it, the fall 
and the trees and fields be- 
neath the first snow of winter 
all the beauty and majesty of 
Canada. I thank you for hav- 
ing shown me these things. I 
thank you, too, for the glimpse 
you have given me of the 
greatness of this nation and 
the even greater future which 
is within its grasp. 

I have seen this future in the 
eyes of hundreds of thousands 
of your children and have 
heara it in their voices. For as 
long as I live I shall remem- 
ber and cherish fondly the 
greetings which came to us 
each day from those young 
people. I pray that their lot 








in this land will always con- 
tinue to be a happy one. 

I am well aware that the 
acclaim you have given us, 
which has often seemed to me 
to have the breadth and im- 
mensity of the sea, has had a 
far deeper meaning in it than 
a personal welcome. And this 
has often made me think of the 
words spoken by the Governor- 
General in Ottawa during the 
first days of our visit. He said 
then that the link with the 
Crown was a thing of real and 
tangible strength and one of 
the most important factors in 
uniting the people of the Com- 
monwealth into one great bro- 
therhood. You have shown me 
the reality of this, and I thank 
you for it. 

Destiny has given me the 
privilege of being able to live 
my life for the service of that 
brotherhood; in these five 


weeks you have given me a new 
strength and inspiration which 
I know will always help me in 
the future. For that I thank 
you and say, not good-bye, but 
au revoir. 













by MABEL W. GODWIN 


a ARE such an integral part 
of Christmas in all church services we are 
apt to forget that “carol” originally meant 
a dance or frolic accompanied by a song. It 
was St. Francis of Assisi who first introduced 
hymns into this celebration, and “Christmas 
carols” have since become traditional. 

The Christmas season to most of us would 
be incomplete without the expression of its 
message of “Peace on earth, good will to- 
wards men”, in the form of these songs. In 
Canada the carols we use in this most joyous 
festival of the vear have been gathered from 
many lands. They demonstrate the accord 
of all worshippers in the New World, who- 
ever they may be. “‘O come, All ve Faithful” 
(Adeste Fideles), is from France; “Silent 
Night”, from Germany: “Deck the Hall”, 
from Wales: “The First Noél”’, from Eng- 
land; “‘All You in this House”, from Sweden, 
and “O little Town of Bethlehem”, from the 
United States. 


The First Canadian Christmas Carol’ 





Few Canadians know that a truly Cana- 
dian carol exists, “Jesous Ahatonhia—Jesus 
is Born”. Long ago, when Canada was still 
New France, Jean de Brébeuf, about 1641, 
wrote this hymn or carol. He was a Jesuit 
missionary to the Huron nation then living 
in Huronia on the shores of Georgian Bay. 
The to make church 
festivals an attraction for the Indians, but 


missionaries wanted 


the natives’ lack of a religious background, 
and the barrier of language presented great 
difficulties. Brébeuf, who understood their 
minds, was inspired in the composition of 
his Christmas carol. He expressed it with 
an imagery they could appreciate, and used 
their own knowledge of the Great Spirit or 
Manitou. No doubt he wrote it at Ste. Marie, 
the stone mission station on the Wye River 
near the present town of Midland, Ontario. 
Soon after he was to suffer martyrdom at 
the hands of the Iroquois, hereditary enemies 
of the Huron people. 


*With the permission of the Chief Curator, National Museum of Canada 
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His words were adapted to a sixteenth 
century tune, Une Jeune Pucelle, which re- 
minds us in the beginning of “God Rest Ye 
Merry, Gentlemen”. The only accompani- 
ment, presumably, was an Indian drum. 
“The Indians have a particular devotion for 
the night that was enlightened by the birth 
of the Son of God”. So Brébeuf writes hap- 
pily in the Relations. “They built a small 
chapel of cedar and fir branches in honour 
of the manger of the Infant Jesus’. The 
Red Man is very fond of music, and has a 
sweet singing voice. The children, naturally, 
were first to learn the hymns, and led in 
singing the praise of the new-born Child. 

‘“Jesous Ahatonhia—Jesus is Born” was 
preserved among the descendants of the 
Hurons who survived the Lroquois war of 
extermination, and settled at Lorette, Que- 
bec, in 1650. For over a hundred years rav- 
aged and deserted Huronia knew only the 
sound of the wind through the trees, the 
songs of birds, and the call of the moose. 

From its large collection of Indian songs 
the National Museum has chosen this three- 
hundred-year-old carol as interpreted by 
J. E. Middleton, for the subject of an artistic 
diorama, on display during the Christmas 
season. The group was constructed by the 
Museum staff, and is authentic in every 
detail. It shows an abandoned Huron village 
in winter, with stars twinkling overhead; the 
Holy Family is sheltered in a partly de- 
stroyed bark lodge; the “‘wandering hunters” 
stand to one side, and “‘Chiefs from afar” 
present their gifts, not of gold, frankincense, 
and myrrh, but of “fox and beaver pelt’’, as 
they gaze in adoration. (Picture opposite) 

The diorama reminds us also of the far- 
away days of Canada’s beginnings. Cham- 
plain, in 1615, followed in birch-bark canoe 
the main travel route along the Ottawa River 
and Lake Nipissing to Georgian Bay. This 
was to be the regular route for the next two 
hundred years from Montreal to the west 
for the explorer and missionary in their bark 
canoes, and for the fur traders in their 
~anoe brigades. As they portaged at the 
Chaudiére their native guides offered sacred 
tobacco to the fearful spirit of the falls. Here 
they could see the cliffs where today rises 
the high carillon tower of Canada’s Houses 
of Parliament. From its chiming bells at 





*Reprinted by permission of The Frederick Harris Music Co. Ltd. 
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* * * * 


Christmas come the carols of many nations 
with their appeal for peace and good will. 
Across the snow they ring out in the melody 
of the refrain as real today as when it was 
first heard in old Huronia: 


Jesus, your King, is born; 
Jesus is born: 
In Excelsis Gloria! 
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Canadian Geography 
and National Culture 


by WILFRID EGGLESTON 


, Massey Report was signed by 
had 


instructed by their government to examine 


five talented Canadians who been 


those institutions “‘which express national 


feeling, common understanding 


and add to the variety and richness of 


promote 


Canadian life, rural as well as urban’’. It is 
in the the 
said in making the appointment, to give 
encouragement to The 
Royal Commission on National Develop- 


national interest, government 


such institutions. 


ment in the Arts, Letters and Sciences (to 
give it its full title) was accordingly instruct- 


ed to examine and then to recommend. 


Their Report, buttressed by a series of 


Commission Studies, became the most 


comprehensive survey yet made of Canadian 
arts, scholarship and cultural life. 
the 


consist 


Examined in an analytical way, 


Massey Report will be found to 
of three main sections. The first of these is 
an estimate of the influence of geography 
and history on Canadian institutions. The 
second is a general survey of the arts, letters 
The 
recommendations. In 
this the 


Geographical Journal, the forces of history 


and sciences in Canada. third is a 


series of practical 


article, written for Canadian 


and geography as they have moulded 


Canadian arts, letters and sciences, will be 
especially noticed. 
Canadian artistic life has developed in a 


At top:—A scene from Concerto, an interpretation of Rachmaninoff’s second piano concerto with 
choreography by Gweneth Lloyd, danced by The Winnipeg Ballet. 
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setting with which all Canadians are 
familiar. However, because of this very 
familiarity, we may miss some of its 


significance. The land itself kas a trans- 
continental sweep, but the settled areas are 
mainly dispersed and scattered without 
much depth along a four-thousand-mile 
ribbon. In the ratio of roughly 5, 3 and 2, the 
inhabitants of this dispersed 
settlements derived their original culture 
from (a) Britain, (b) France and (c) a 
cluster of other European countries, respec- 


series of 


tively. The cultural life of these diverse 
national origins has been constantly mould- 
ed by its North American environment. 
The human 
environment is, 


most potent factor in this 
of course, the close and 
the culture of the 


United States people. The impact is unequal 


dynamic impact of 
upon our three broad ethnic groups, how- 
ever, since French-speaking Canadians are 
protected to some extent by their different 
language, and by their religious philosophy. 
In some other parts of Canada the United 
States 


because the language is the same on both 


influence is enhanced, not only 
sides of the boundary but because, as in 
Alberta 


considerable percentage of the people are 


southern and Saskatchewan, a 
either immigrants from the United States 
or are descendants of such immigrants. The 
current United 
States plentiful, 
growing, and at times almost overwhelming. 


cultural ‘exports’ of the 


into Canada are rich, 
United States cultural generosity, expressed 
through money gifts and scholarships, and 
the 
motion pictures, in radio broadcasting, etc., 
affected 
life. As mass media of communication grow 


benefits of her pioneering work in 


have also profoundly Canadian 


in power and scope, the U.S. effects on 
Canada increase. 

Not only the cultural aspects, of course, 
but all the aspects of Canadian life have 
been moulded and influenced by our power- 
The 


Canada as a nation has taken place in the 


ful neighbour. very emergence of 
presence of, and to some extent in spite of, 
the 


turbance due to the close proximity of such 


cultural suction, osmosis, and dis- 


“Une bouche qui dit des paroles rieuses”, 
painting by Alfred Pellan, one of the group of 
Montreal painters, whose work has been exhibit- 


ed in Paris. 
Collection: National Gallery of Canada 


CANADIAN GEOGRAPHY AND NATIONAL CULTURE 





a vigorous, positive and fast-growing nation. 
Confederation has even been dismissed as 
a footnote to the American Civil War. The 
Massey Report hints at, but does not 
enumerate, the series of aatural north-south 
links which provide more intimate associa- 
tions between some Canadians and some 
Americans than between many Canadians 
and their fellow Canadians. Halifax and 
Saint John, for example, are closer to 
Portland and Boston than they are to central 
Canada. The links between Montreal and 
New York, Toronto and Buffalo, Windsor 
and Detroit, Winnipeg and Minneapolis, 
Seattle, illustrate 
intimacies. Much of Canadian economic and 


Vancouver and these 


political history is the story of the tug 


between natural desire to use these 


north-south links for their obvious economic 
advantage, as against our determination 


our 


that their presence shall not prevent the 
forging of enduring links of 
communication to make and foster a new 
North American The ‘National 
Policy’ of Sir John A. Macdonald, announced 
in 1879, is stressed in all the history books, 


east-west 


nation. 


but it is only one of a long series of similar 
national policies, all aimed at the same 


target: that of preventing the isolated seg- 
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from separating and 


political 


ments of Canada 


becoming mere economic and 
appendages of the United States; and on the 
more positive side, of creating sufficient 
intra-national strands of interest and activi- 
ty, a sufficient basis for an autonomous 
life, to guarantee the survival and eventually 
the prosperity of Canada as a nation. 
Confederation itself was our first ‘national 
ensure the preservation as 
the British North 


provinces and colonies. The National Policy 


policy’, to 
entities of American 
of 1879 was fiscal and economic: the National 
Transcontinental Policy has been concerned 
over transportation, beginning with sub- 
sidies to the Pacific Railway, 
continuing with state aid to the Grand 
Trunk Pacific, the Canadian Northern, and 
the National Transcontinental. The Inter- 
colonial and the Maritime Freight Rates 
subventions are another part of the story. 


Canadian 


The policy was not confined to steam rail- 
ways, but has been expressed also in the 
St. Lawrence waterways and canals. In more 
recent days Trans-Canada Air Lines policy 
the the field of 


communications, national policy may be 


carries on tradition. In 
studied in the history of the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation, and in the sub- 
sidy paid for a time to The Canadian Press 


to enable it to bridge the long barren 
telegraph gaps between Sudbury and Winni- 
peg, and between Calgary and Vancouver. 
The idea persists in the proposal of the 
Royal Commission on ‘Transportation (1951) 
for a subsidized “bridge” covering freight 
rates between Sudbury and the head of the 
lakes. 

These matters are recalled in 
viction that the Massey Report proposes a 


the con- 


similar kind of ‘national policy’ in the fields 
of artistic, scholarly and cultural matters. 
It thus becomes one in a long and honourable 
line of recommendations, all aimed at resist- 
ing somewhat the absorptive capacity of the 
great nation to the south, and of fostering 
and encouraging the national life of Canada. 
And, like all the earlier proposals, it must 
counter existing forces, and it will cost 
much money and effort. 

It has always been clear that 
manufacturers 


many 


Canadian producers and 


could not survive indeed, could not 


even begin to exist if they were too 
expensively isolated from their potential 
Canadian markets, and at the same time 
were subject to the unrestricted competition 
of powerful U.S. producers with an assured 
home market, able to treat Canada as a 
convenient and profitable secondary market, 


The population is, in the main, scattered along 4,000 miles near the border. A dot on the map 
represents 1,000 people. (From census before Newfoundland joined Canada.) 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
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and even as a ‘dump’ market for surpluses. 
But not so much attention has been paid 
to the plight of the Canadian artistic, 
scholarly and cultural worker, operating 
under exactly the same circumstances. The 
Massey Report calls attention to this 
neglected field. 

The isolations of Canada, the Massey 
Commissioners remind us, exact their price. 
‘Art is a communication’. The artist must 
be able to reach his community: he must 
have some intercourse with colleagues and 
critics if he is to do good work. “Moreover, 
he must have the material support which as 
a rule only a concentrated community can 
give.”” National organizations are perhaps 
even more important in Canada than in a 
small compact country, yet distances make 
them very expensive in time and money to 
maintain. The movement to and fro of 
artists and scholars is hindered or prevented 
by the same factor. No matter where a 
national cultural centre may be located in a 
nation four thousand miles long, it must be 
several days’ travel from many of the 
people. Most regional cultural centres in 
Canada are far from other regional centres. 
The isolated impecunious artist or student 
who is out of reach of even a regional centre 
is worst off of all. And great national art 
normally flowers in an active and integrated 
society or community. 

No one had ever attempted before to 
measure the cultural gains of Canada arising 
from our position adjacent to a great and 
generous neighbour. The Massey Report 
mentions that the Carnegie Corporation and 
the Rockefeller Foundation have between 
them provided nearly twenty million dollars 
for Canadian advancement; the Guggenheim 
Foundation and the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science have also 
contributed massively. Canadians freely use 


Training in the arts 


Top:—Banff School of Fine Arts offers courses 
in art, music, theatre, writing and many crafts. 
Here A. Y. Jackson conducts an art class. 


Centre:—Arthur Lismer, educational supervisor 
of the Art Association of Montreal, examines 
the paintings in a kindergarten class at the 
Art Centre. 


Bottom:—At one of the children’s concerts in 
Ottawa, Eugene Kash explains the instruments 
to an interested audience. N.F.B. 
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a 


schools, and other great national institutions. 
We benefit from the New York Times, the 
Saturday Review, the travelling 
the Hollywood film, the Sunday symphony 
and the Book Clubs. Such gains arise directly 


artist, 


out of our geographic propinquity and our 
common language, supported by U.S. friend- 
liness and generosity. 

Such gifts and cultural transactions are 
not without their costs, the Massey Report 
reminds us. We lose many of our finest 
students and artists to the United States, 
because they obtained their post-graduate 
training and special instruction south of the 
border. Our tendency to lean on USS. 
fellowships for advanced study also con- 
tributes in due course toward a cultural 
starvation of Canadian universities, which 
lose the influence of these emigrant scholars 
which otherwise would have enriched the 
Canadian academic community. Our senior 
pedagogs tend to “make their pilgrimage to 
Teachers’ College at Columbia University 
or to one of half a dozen similar institutions”’. 


We rely unduly upon the U.S. for our 
educational apparatus and manuals and 


for university text-books. A “large number 
of our leading teachers who are not only 
teachers but community leaders have re- 
ceived the final and often the most influential 
part of their training in the United States”. 
Canada is the only large country whose 
people read more foreign periodicals than 
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the services of U.S. universities, graduate 





There has been much 
progress in the making 
of Canadian films, par- 
ticularly in the docu- 
mentary and education- 
al fields. “The Loon’‘s 
Necklace” illustrated 
here has won interna- 
tional recognition. This 
movie is the happy 
result of the blending 
of Indian legend, anthro- 
pological knowledge, 
museum pieces (the 
original Indian masks), 
and skilled production. 
Crawley Films Limited 


they do periodicals published in their own 
country. U.S. ‘best sellers’ and ‘book of the 
month’ authors commonly sell much more 
widely in Canada than do Canadian authors. 
These and similar facts point up the costs, 
in terms of nation building. 

In the commercial and industrial sphere, 
Canadians have repeatedly sought to counter 
excessive U.S. influence and invasion by two 
devices: protection and state subsidy. Those 
devices are less easily applicable to cultural 
imports. Prohibition or high duties against 
books, paintings, films and other cultural 
material are properly branded as a barrier 
against brains and beauty. Radio broad- 
casts and television in any event ignore 
and surmount international boundaries. 

State subsidy has run into two serious 
objections. Many of these cultural matters 
are closely related to if not identified with 
education: and control over education is not 
a matter allocated by the constitution to the 
national legislature. Moreover, Canada was 
formed in the heyday of the philosophy of 
‘laissez-faire’, and by pioneers and frontiers- 
men holding many of the hard material 
values of the frontier. Lacking wealthy 
patrons, since there had been little accumula- 
tion of wealth, and without any tradition 
of state aid, the arts, letters and sciences in 
Canada have had, until very recently, to 
go it alone, as best they could. The national 
government has been loath to enter the field; 


the provincial governments, except for 

















Broadcasting in Can- 
ada is a combination of 
national system and li- 
censed private stations, 
controlled by a board of 
governors. The national 
system has set aside 
Wednesday night for a 
series of programs of 
more intellectual 
appeal than the aver- 
age. Pictured is the CBC 
Opera Company during 
a performance of Ben- 
jamin Britten’s ‘Peter 


* sa 
Grimes”. 
C.B.C 


Quebec, have done little directly for the arts, 
letters and sciences, except what seemed 
to be specifically called for under their 
educational responsibilities. And perhaps it 
should be that provincial 
governments have been chronically hard up. 


added most 
These are some of the explanations, if not 
excuses, for the impoverished state of the 
and sciences in 


letters Canada, as 


compared with some older countries of 


arts, 


similar size and wealth. 


These general observations about the 


place and state of the cultural life in Canada 
are further illustrated, in the Massey Report, 
in sections dealing with Painting, Literature, 
Music, Ballet, ete. 










































Canadian Painting 

The first truly Canadian school of paint- 
ing was the Group of Seven, the Com- 
missioners say: its members embodied 
a descriptive and romantic tradition. ““They 
undertook to suggest through, but beyond 
the immediate object, the whole grandeur 
and wildness of the Canadian landscape.” 
There have been “unfortunate imitations” 
of this style, illustrating a danger that 
“it may give rise to a kind of static and 
passive observation of external objects’’. 
The original Group of Seven was English- 
speaking, but the Canadian 
Group of Painters, it included those who 
spoke French as their native tongue. 
However, the Report continues, Canadian 
scenery has not been the preoccupation of 


later, as 


the group of young Montreal painters who 
more nearly typify the painting of French- 
speaking Canada. Profoundly influenced by 
certain foreign artists, the Montreal group 
tends “to move from romantic 
naturalism to the abstract painting which is 
international in vogue’’. While carrying on 
their work in design, they “are coming back 
through their work 
closely 


away 


are 
with 


to society and 
the 
Canadian life”. 
Painting, like all the other arts in Canada, 
suffers from a feeling that it lacks Canadian 


associating arts more 


appreciation and recognition. Painters wish 
there were a “more general recognition of 
the worth and dignity of the artist”; and in 


A panel of experts in National Farm Radio 
Forum, an informational program directed to 


the rural population. 
C.B.C. 


























Canadian painting is moving away from its earlier absorption with the Canadian landscape. 
Above, “The Crocodile”, from the painting by Philip Surrey. 


particular, that “there were more opportun- 
ities for the artist to live by his art without 
resorting to other pursuits”. Many practical 
suggestions were made to the Commission 
for realizing this condition. While accepting 
the contention that the Canadian painter 
must in future receive appropriate encour- 
agement, the Massey Commission praises 


the accomplishments to date: “Canadian 
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Collection Art Gallerv of Toronto 


painting, through its honesty and its artistic 
value, has become above all the other arts 
the great means of giving expression to the 
Canadian spirit. Canadian painting has 
become one of the elements of our national 
uniiy, and it has the particular advantage 
of being able to express its message un- 
impeded by the barriers imposed by differ- 


ences of language.” 











The romantic naturalism of the Group of Seven blazed a trail in depicting the country. Above is 
“Icebergs and Mountains” by Lawren Harris, one of the original Group. 


Music in Canada 
The section of the Massey Report dealing 
with Canadian music assumes the form of 
a balance sheet, listing credits and debits. 
On the credit side, the Commission notes 
a ‘phenomenal’ increase in interest in serious 
the fivefold 


increase in the sale of recordings of classical 


music in past 25 years, a 
music in the past 15 vears. The Canadian 
concert-goer is well served. The principal 
symphony orchestras of Canada are warmly 
appreciated by the public. Encouraging work 
is being done in opera, in several centres. 
festivals “have 


Canadian music 


almost incredibly since their inception forty 


grown 


years ago”. They are held annually in almost 
one hundred centres. By broadcasts and 
recordings, the C.B.C. has done much to 
make Canadian music known at home and 
abroad. Throughout the year it “engages 
for a period ranging up to three or four 
months some twenty or twenty-five Cana- 
dian composers to produce the incidental 


Collection: H. 8. Southam, C.M.G 


or the principal music of its broadcast 


performances”. A single season’s perform- 
ance of the Wednesday Night programs 
(the Britain’s 


Third Programme) embraces “‘some ninety 


Canadian counterpart of 
compositions by Canadian composers, rang- 
ing from songs to symphonies”. The Na- 
tional Film Board employs three Canadian 


staff 


engages others on a temporary basis. The 


composers on its permanent and 
orchestra of the Roval Conservatory of 
Music in Toronto gives public performances 
and private readings of the works of Cana- 
dian composers. The Composers, Authors 
and Publishers’ Association of Canada offers 
annual grants and prizes. Four concerts of 
music by thirty-three Canadian composers 
were played in the Symposium of Canadian 
Music held in Vancouver in March, 1950. 
Important work in uncovering and record- 
ing the folk-music of Canada is being done. 

These are some of the credits. But hear 
the other side: “It is doubtful whether many 
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Interest in serious music has increased phenomenally in the last 25 years and there is keen 
appreciation of the work of the principal symphony orchestras, as shown above at a Promenade 
Symphony Concert in Varsity Arena, Toronto, this year. André Kostelanetz is guest conductor. 


Canadians could give the names of six 
Canadian the 
themselves, through lack of a Canadian 


composers, and composers 


periodical on music and of funds to establish 


an effective association, have little knowl- 
edge of what their fellow-composers in other 
parts of Canada are doing. There is no 
published history of Canadian music; there 
is no adequate library of music in Canada.” 
No Canadian university offers musical post- 


graduate courses in musical research. “Only 
a small fraction of Canadian composition is 
available in published form and we are told 
that the larger and usually more significant 
works are unlikely ever to be published.” 
The Canadian concert stage “‘is very largely 
agencies in the 
musical 


dominated by concert 
United States, although certain 
societies, notably in Montreal, 


and Winnipeg, have consistently included 


Toronto 


Canadian artists in their concert series”’. 
The voung Canadian artist enters “into a 
highly competitive field largely controlled 
by agencies outside Canada which have at 
their disposal great resources in talent, 
finance and promotional skill. If, by some 
means he can concert tour of 
Canada, he will barely meet his expenses, 
and for his livelihood will have to depend 


on the financially harassed C.B.C. and on 


arrange a 


his pupils whom he will be constrained to 
take in such numbers as to impair his artistic 
career. It is not surprising if he renounces 
sooner or later the unequal struggle and 
joins in the exodus to the South, where he 
has probably received much of his advanced 
training in one of the highly endowed and 


Scene from “La Bohéme”, staged by the Royal 
Conservatory of Music, Toronto, which has 
done much to foster music and opera. 



































well-equipped schools of music providing 
generous scholarships and other advantages 
to Canadian and American students alike’. 
Of the musicians who remain in Canada, 
the tendency is to congregate in three or 
four of the larger and more hospitable 
centres, thus leaving the extremities and the 
regions impoverished, so far as live talent 
concerts and appearances are concerned. 
The Theatre in Canada 

Many of man’s greatest artistic achieve- 
ments, says the Massey Report, have been 
cast in a dramatic mould, “from Aeschylus 
to Bach and from Euripides to Wagner’’. 
But “this great heritage is largely unknown 
to the people of Canada, for whom the 
theatre, where it maintains a precarious 
existence, is restricted to sporadic visits 
in four or five cities by companies from 
beyond our borders, to the laudable but 
overworked and ill-supported efforts of our 
few repertory theatres, and to the amateur 
companies which have done remarkable work 
against remarkable odds, largely for their 
own private pleasure’. Yet Canada is not 
deficient in theatrical talent, “whether in 
writing for the stage, in producing or in 
acting”. 
for advanced training in the arts of the 
theatre. Both the limited professional theatre 
and amateur companies are handicapped by 


There are no facilities, however, 





Two complementary 
arts, music and 
painting. A string 
quartet gives a re- 
cital during a retro- 
spective exhibition 
at the National Gal- 
lery of Canada. On 
the wall, to the right, 
is Tom Thomson’s 
well-known painting 
“Northern River”. 
N.F.B 
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(Fridolin) is 


playwright, 
actor and producer. His play “Ti Coq” was 


Gratien Gelinas 


widely acclaimed. N.F.B 
lack of suitable or, indeed, in many centres, 
of any playhouses. Canada, so far, has no 
National Theatre. 

There are, however, brighter spots in 
this gloomy picture. The Massey Commis- 
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the active theatre com- 

|, Toronto, Ottawa and 
work of Gratien Gélinas, 
Les The 


Western Stage Society, the Canadian Reper- 


sion singles out 
panies in Mor 

the 
Compagnons de 


Vancouver, 
St-Laurent, 


tory Theatre in Ottawa, other professional 
and semi-professional companies; “‘and there 
are, of course, many hundreds of amateur 
groups, some of them of genuine distinction”. 
High tribute is paid to the contribution of 
the C.B.C.: 
Canada,” says the Report, 
. A first-rate com- 


“There is undoubtedly in 
“a widespread 
interest in the theatre . 
pany of players could probably maintain 
themselves profitably in Canada for as long 
as they wished to stay.”’ The stimulation of 
the by the 


Dominion Drama Festivals is stressed. It is 


amateur theatre provided 
“an important national movement” and “a 
valuable unifying force in our cultural life”’, 
but it needs financial help. 

The 
behind the other literary arts, the Com- 
mission finds. Radio drama, chiefly written 
for the C.B.C., has provided an outlet for a 
“few vigorous creative writers” but this is 


writing of plays has lagged far 


no substitute for theatre writing, indeed, 
habitual writing of scripts “may ruin a 
writer for the theatre, where the dramatist 
must know how to use movement, gesture, 
and stage-craft in composing his work”. 
The Commissioners concluded that the 
theatre has “now reached a critical point in 
its development in Canada’. There is 
a full-flowing tide of interest in it, and 
widespread activity: the time is ripe, the 
Commission believes, for the provision of 
modest help from federal sources to permit 
to find their logical 


“e 


the varied activities 
outcome and their fulfilment”’. 


The Ballet in Canada 
The the 
Report describes how a sophisticated art 
form can be transplanted from older civiliza- 
tions to a newly settled country like Canada. 


section on ballet in Massey 


It emphasizes, also, that a cultural form so 


transplanted will face serious difficulties 
arising out of the geography and social values 
of the country to which it is transferred. 

Ballet, the Commissioners remark,’ is a 


latecomer among the arts of Canada which 


A scene from “Eros at Breakfast” by the Canadian playwright and journalist Robertson Davies, 
presented at the Dominion Drama Festival. 


N.F.B 





has: made astonishing progress in ten years. 
In 1939 there were three ballet companies 
in Canada. Now there are twenty. At the 
third Canadian Ballet Festival, held in 
Montreal, fifteen companies presented 
twenty-three original Canadian. ballets. 
Canadian artists and Canadian musicians 
have contributed substantially to this 
achievement. The visit to Canada of the 
Sadler’s Wells Ballet Company demon- 
strated our current enthusiasm. For the 
Toronto performances of Sadler’s Wells, for 
example, 80,000 letters were received request- 
ing tickets for seven or eight times the 
seating capacity for all performances. 

Boris Volkoff and Gweneth Lloyd are 
cited as pioneers of ballet in Canada, while 
in Halifax “a Ballet School of the Con- 
servatory of Music, founded by two distin- 
guished dancers from Latvia, attracted wide 
attention and popular support in the 
Maritimes”. It was the Winnipeg Ballet 
group which sponsored the first Canadian 
Ballet Festival. The hope is that a profes- 
sional field may be opened up for Canadian 
dancers, “‘thus enabling them to earn their 
livelihood by the practice of their art in 
their own country, a desirable objective 
which has not yet been realized”’. 

“We have been assured on good author- 
ity,” the Report continues, “that there is 
no inherent obstacle to the development in 
Canada of ballet on a national scale com- 
parable artistically with anything that is 
being done elsewhere in the world.” But to 
ensure success, they suggest, the same 
factors will be necessary as those which 
made Sadler’s Wells possible in England, 
namely, strong public support, rigorous 
training and skilled instruction. The impedi- 
ments to the growth of ballet in Canada are, 
it is believed, similar to those which hinder 
the growth of the legitimate stage. The 
crippling cost of travel over our vast 
distances, the lack of scholarships to meet 
transportation costs and other expenses in 
obtaining advanced professional training 
abroad until such time as it is available in 
Canada, are prominent among these ob- 


stacles 
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The National Ballet Guild of Canada has 
developed a company under the artistic direc- 
torship of Celia Franca, seen above in a scene 


from ‘“Coppelia” given at a Promenade Concert 
in Toronto this year. 


John Grange 


The National Film Board serves otherwise 
isolated groups by sending films and mobile 
equipment out on rural circuits. 
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A building found throughout Canada is the grain elevator — essential to the economic life of the 
country. At the ports, they are usually massive concrete buildings. The one above, which can store 
2% million bushels of grain, is at Churchill on Hudson Bay, and was completed in 1931. 


Architecture in Canada 


Neither in the Massey Report itself nor 
in the two studies especially commissioned 
as background, is there much praise for 
Canadian achievement in this field. The 
tendency toward imitative and derivative 
styles of architecture and the lack of 
architectural roots have resulted in Canada 
succumbing “more completely, we were 
told, than most other countries to the 
characteristics of this ‘period of architectural 
confusion’ ’’. The Commissioners quote one 
view, that “builders are creating across the 
breadth of Canada row upon row of archi- 
tectural monstrosities in communities whose 
almost immediate pattern is one of decline 
and blight’. 

Canadians, the Commission told, 
“are still too little aware of the power 
of the architect to enliven and enrich their 


> 


was 


M. Y. Williams 


lives; they are too little conscious of mass- 
produced houses and characterless public 
buildings”. 

The Commission quotes a senior archi- 
tect as saying that “our town halls are 
for the most part dreary monuments where 
people would not go except for the payment 
of taxes or fines; our older post offices can 
only be described as sordid; our prewar 
public libraries give the appearance of being 
gloomy strongholds for the preservation of 
precious incunabula; and our smaller rail- 
way stations, in V-jointed varnished lumber, 
have not changed in design since the track 

ras cut out of the prairie or primeval 
forest”. 

Yet there are stirrings of life and hope, 
which the Commissioners hasten to enu- 
merate. “There are the possibilities of the 
new ‘engineering architecture’ symbolized 


Grain elevators on the prairies are, typically, wooden structures like those shown here. 
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in Canada chiefly by grain elevators, 


whether in wood as is typical on the Prairies 
or in concrete about the Great Lakes.” 
In French-speaking Canada as elsewhere, 
“important experiments are being made in 
public buildings and in domestic architec- 
ture’. Architects, the Massey Commission 


was told, “are striving at once to come to 
terms with the new technology, and to 
shake off an obsession with the past”. There 
is increasing consciousness, they say, of the 
need in Canada for the development of a 
regional architecture adapted to the land- 








scape and the climate and also to the 
materials typical of the area. The Com- 
mission notes that there are “distinguishable 
regional developments in British Columbia 
which take advantage of commanding 


views and of the relative cheapness of 
wood”. 


The recently com- 
pleted generating 
station at Pine 
Portage, on the 
Nipigon River, 
built of concrete 
panels, glass and 
aluminum, mater- 
ials requiring a 
minimum of main- 
tenance. The 
tower stands 26 
feet above the top 
of the dam and 
houses a passen- 
gerelevatorenter- 
ed at generator 
floor level and 
rising 81 feet toa 
glazed lobby 
which gives ac- 
cess to the top of 
the dam. 

Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission of Ontario. 


Architect, Kenneth H. 
Candy. 


An increasing tendency to look back “to 
those few sound traditions of the past” is 
commended. The new spirit is “particularly 
strong in Canadian schools of architecture 
with their growing numbers and increasing 
enthusiasms’. 
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Sculpture in Canada 


The use of sculpture, observe the Com- 
missioners, “has always been symptomatic 
of a mature society, and through its enduring 
character that we know of 
civilizations has been preserved for us” 
The sculptor in the 
handicaps of the artist in other media, with 
His 
The 
time and effort required for a single piece 
of sculpture may be formidable. Exhibitions 


much past 


Canada faces all 


some additional ones of his own. 


materials and tools are expensive. 


are few, and difficult to arrange. Markets 
are limited. The Commission was glad to 
learn “that there had been for some years 
in Canada a revival of interest in the art 
of sculpture and an increase in the number 
of Canadian sculptors. There are now, we 
learn, twenty-five Canadian professional 
sculptors, members of the Sculptors’ Society 


Neptune — one of three stone plaques by 
Fritz Brandtner representing Transportation, 


on the brick wall of Central Station, Montreal. 
C.N.R 


of Canada, in addition to a considerable 
number of professional sculptors outside the 
society”. 

Recent successful ventures in architec- 
tural sculpture in the Province of Quebec 
are cited, achievements which show “the 
sense of intimacy given by the great decor- 
ative groups of former times; their power to 
inspire, their abundant life and their unity”. 
They note also “a new and increasing 
activity in ecclesiastical wood-carving”’ in 
the same province. 












Right: — Frances 
Loring’s bust of Sir 
Frederick Banting, 
great Canadian doc- 
tor whose work on 
insulin benefited 
humanity. 


Collection: Art Gallery of 
Toronto 


















Above:—Sculptor A. B. Zoltvany dt work on 
figures on the pulpit of Notre Dame du Rosaire 


Church, Montreal. 
N.F.B 


Left:—Bronze bust of Stephen Leacock, by 
Elizabeth Wyn Wood, recently unveiled at a 
memorial gathering in Orillia. Stewart Studio 


Haida carving in argil- 
lite. These Indians of 
the Queen Charlotte 
Islands were highly 
skilled in this tradi- 


tional art. 
National Museum of Canada 


Below:—Part of the 
bas-relief frieze in 
the concourse of the 
Central Station, 
Montreal. It is the 
work of Charles F. 
Comfort, R.C.A., now 
professor of fine arts 
at the University of 


Toronto. 
C.N.R. 








have assembled “‘a very great collection of 
Indian, French-Canadian and English-Cana- 
dian folk songs, including some 12,000 texts 
of folk songs in French, 6,000 recordings of 
melodies of French-Canadian songs, many 
hundred texts and tunes of English- 
Canadian folk songs and, in addition, some 
3,000 Indian songs from all parts of Canada”’. 
There are many thousands of written records 
of myths, folk-tales, stories and popular 
wit. At Laval a chair was founded in 1944 
“so that the manners, customs, beliefs, 
institutions, language and literature of 
Canada on a popular level could be studied, 
described, explained and compared with the 
folklore of other parts of the world’. In 
Manitoba the St. Boniface Historical Society 
is “making an effort to gather together the 
remnants of popular history and of folklore 
from the pioneers, both French and Métis, 
who are still familiar with the early history 
of Manitoba”. Through a private bene- 


The trend of the work of the young Canadian . . ar eg ‘ ‘ 
sculptor is shown in this figure by Suzanne {action in New Brunswick an effort is being 
Guité of Gaspé. Nigel Chapman made to collect traditional material, folklore, 


old British and French songs. There are 


Folklore and Handicrafts now in Canada at least seventy-five historical 


p Sores ——, 
ete RD SN a 


societies. 


The Report lists some achievements of 
“Some forty-four societies or individuals 


Canadian collectors of Folklore. Dr. Marius 
Barbeau and others at the National Museum gave evidence before us on handicrafts in 


Some of the most inter- | 
esting art in Canada | 
today is the work of the | 
Eskimos of the Eastern | 
Arctic. This figure of a | 
seal hunter at the floe 
edge is by Tikketuk of 
Cape Dorset; it is about 
5 inches high, in ser 
pentine, with ivory har 


poon. 
Bert Beaver 
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Canada,” the Commission reported. The 
Canadian Handicrafts Guild, with head- 
quarters in Montreal, was incorporated in 
1906. Provincial branches are affiliated with 
it in Alberta, Manitoba, Ontario, Quebec, 
and in the Northwest Territories. The 
Canadian Handicrafts Co-operative Guild 
has affiliations with seventeen societies 
covering all of Canada except Newfound- 
land. Some provincial governments are 
active in this field. The statement was made 
to the Commission that the number of 
handicraft workers in’ Canada numbered 
well on to 300,000; and that there were 
70,000 hand looms operated in the Province 
of Quebec alone. 

Sixteen briefs and presentations and a 
special study were devoted to Indian arts 
and crafts. “We received information on 
the arts of various groups of Indians show- 
ing how original differences, presumably 
brought with them on their migration to 
this continent, have been accentuated by 
variations of climate, of geography and 
natural resources in the areas where they 
made their new homes,” the Report states. 
“We learned of the tribes of the eastern 
woodlands, the great plains, the interior of 
British Columbia and the North-West 
Coast, and of the ingenuity and beauty of 
their products: basketry of all kinds, leather 
work, carvings, embroidery, weaving, and 
silver work in many styles. We heard 
in detail of the arts and crafts of the Pacific 
Coast where a highly developed social 
and economic system was accompanied by 
the greatest variety and originality in various 
forms of self-expression.” It was reported, 
however, that the younger generation was 
turning away from the traditional crafts. 
Some witnesses argued that Indian arts 
emerged naturally from that combination 
of religious practices and economic and 
social customs which constituted the culture 
of the tribe and region, and that efforts 
should not be made to prolong the existence 
of arts which could only survive as ghosts 
or shadows of a dead society. 

“It has, however, been stated to us... 
that Indian art is of much more than 


Countless Canadians occupy themselves with 
handicrafts, and ceramics engage the attention 


alike of casual amateur and skilled professional. 
N.F.B. 





















































Thousands of hooked rugs are made in the 
rural homes of eastern Canada. This one was 
designed by the late Frank Hennessey, R.C.A. 


historical interest. We have been frequently 
reminded that Indians by tradition are 
craftsmen of a very high order; and that 
to allow their traditional excellence in 
technique, their taste and originality in 
design, and their power of adapting their 
skills to the use of new materials and to 
the production of new types of articles to 
die out for want of encouragement would 
be to do an injury to all Canadians, Indian 
and white alike,’’ the Commissioners wrote. 
Canadian Literature and Book Publishing 
The Royal Commission’s report on letters 
in Canada was far from jubilant. The 
conclusion was reached that “among the 











Dr. Marius Barbeau transcribing for the Na- 
tional Museum collection a folksong that has 
been recorded on a wax cylinder 


N.F.B 


various means of artistic expression in 
Canada, literature has taken a second place, 
and indeed has fallen far behind painting”. 
Asking the question whether Canada can 
be said to have a national literature at all, 
the Commissioner’s quote Edward McCourt, 
the author of one of their special studies, 
as follows: 

“The unpalatable truth is that today in 
Canada there exists no body of creative 
writing which reflects adequately, or with 
more than limited insight, the nature of the 
Canadian people and the historic forces 
which have made them what they are.” 

Frank confessions came from the briefs 
of associations of writers. The Canadian 
Authors’ Association referred to “the lack 
of a native literature commensurate with 
Canada’s physical, industrial, scientific and 
academic stature, and with the proved 
character of its people”. La Société des 
Ecrivains Canadiens observed that “‘intel- 
lectual maturity . . . is still to come’’. The 
Canadian Writers’ “As 
an agricultural and industrial nation Canada 
ranks high in the world. But as a cultured 
nation exploring the human mind and soul 
she ranks low.” The younger writers of the 
First Statement however, found 


Committee said: 


Press, 
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Canadian letters proceeding steadily towards 
the beginning of a truly national literature. 
In their opinion, “Canadian poetry, turning 
away from the theme of nature to the theme 
of human experience, has had a constantly 
increasing influence”. They added that 
“English-speaking writers have finally suc- 
ceeded in bridging partly the gulf between 
Canadian literature and Canadian society”. 

Among the forces delaying the appear- 
ance of a Canadian literature of consequence 
are those at work in the other arts. The 
traditions of England and France are still 
strong, perhaps too strong. Canada is 
deluged with less worthy American publica- 
tions. “These, we are told, threaten our 
national values, corrupt our literary taste 
and endanger the livelihood of our writers.” 
The cultural environment in Canada “‘is 
hostile or at least indifferent to the writer’’. 
Improved conditions of work and more 
recognition of what he is trying to do would 
help. 

“It may be that the Canadian writer, 
whether in English or French, has not yet 
reached that level of universalism which 
would permit his work to awaken echoes 
outside our country as well as within it; he 
may still have some way to go before finding 
‘a Canadian cadence’, to borrow the expres- 
sion of an English-speaking critic; it may be 
that he is producing novels too naive in their 
structure, lacking dramatic and poetic force, 
novels which are too descriptive and not 
sufficiently analytic, that the tempo of our 
books is not sufficiently rapid and warm, 
that true poetry is rare with us and the 
theatre almost non-existent. In spite of these 
weaknesses it remains true that we have an 
important number of writers finely gifted 
who, if their work were sustained by 
greater interest and sympathy in their own 
country, might succeed in giving our 
literature the stimulus which has hitherto 
been lacking.” 

The Canadian writer sometimes blames 
the apathy or callousness of the Canadian 
publisher for his failure to create finer 
literature. But the publisher in turn may 
retort that “‘what is really needed is more 
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good Canadian books; if our publishers could 
offer to the public a greater number of novels 
the 
business in Canada would undoubtedly be 


of outstanding quality, publishing 
more prosperous’. The Commissioners re- 
port a criticism that “too often our pub- 
lishers, through lack of courage or imagina- 
tion, neglect an opportunity to launch a 
good Canadian author and thus increase 
their business”. To sum up, “the publisher 
may sometimes with justice complain that 
the writer inspiration, the 
writer may retort that the publisher lacks 


wants while 
acumen’. 

The material problems of the Canadian 
publisher are serious enough. There are 
said to be not more than twenty-five book 
shops in Canada able to subsist without 
selling other merchandise. “A large country 
and a scattered publication make for high 
advertising, transportation and distribution 
costs.””. Publishing in French-Canada_re- 
ceived an extraordinary stimulus from the 
war, which cut off France from most of the 
world, but there was a sharp setback follow- 
ing the end of hostilities. The English- 
language publishing business seems to be 
stabilizing at a level somewhat above pre- 


Book 


war figures. American Clubs un- 
doubtedly stimulate interest in reading, 
but their competition seriously affects the 


Canadian books 


Canada, the Commissioners were told. 


sales of published — in 
The Main Recommendations 

The survey of Canadian cultural achieve- 

ment and the main obstacles to development 


was conducted by the Massey Commission 


A display of Canadian books at the Toronto Public Library invites readers attention. 


as a background for its recommendations. 
These latter have -been widely publicized 
and two of them have already been adopted 
by the Ottawa government. They will, in 
conclusion, be briefly summarized: 

The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
operating in the fields of radio and television, 
should, the Massey Commission said, be 
confirmed in its present powers and given 
additional The work of the 
National Film Board should be extended. 
Financial aid should be given to the univer- 


revenues. 


sities, and a system of national scholarships 
set up in the arts as well as in the humanities 
and sciences. The National Gallery, the 
Archives, the National Museum and the 
National Library should be expanded and 
more strongly supported. Historic sites and 
attention. The 


projection of Canada abroad should be 


monuments deserve more 
enhanced. 

Finally, to help the voluntary associations 
in the fields of writing, painting, ballet, 
sculpture, architecture, the humanities, the 
theatre, scholarship, and other aspects of 
arts, letters and sciences in Canada, a new 
The 


would 


called Canada 
This 


stimulate, advise and help to finance the 


organization to be 
Council is proposed. serve, 
numerous voluntary societies which have 
been seeking to strengthen the position of 
cultural life in Canada. All these suggestions 
and proposals will cost money, but, as the 
Commission gently points out in one of its 
closing sentences: “If we in Canada want 
a more generous and better cultural fare, 
we must pay for it.” 
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Conversation 
Pieces 
aid in knowing people 
better 


These are ten booklets, with 
maps, pictures, and accounts of the 
human interest phases of Canada’s 
development. 

Favourite towns, provinces, vaca- 
tion spots may readily be found in 
some one of the booklets. 

° 
Readers who wish to 
KNOW CANADA 


Travellers, Students. .. all will de- 
velop more talking points through 
the ‘Geographical Aspects of the 
Provinces of Canada”’. 





Published and sold only by: 
The Canadian Geographical Society, 36 Elgin Street, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. 
The price: $3.50 per set, or $3.00 to members of the Society. Please send me the set of 10 booklets. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK 


Wilfrid Eggleston, after an eminent journalistic | 
career, is now Director of the Department of Journalism 


| 
at Carleton College in Ottawa and columnist for | THE CANADIAN 


Toronto Saturday Night. Following the publication of GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 


the Massey Report, Mr. Eggleston prepared an official 
digest of the lengthy volume. Ottawa - Canada 
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Mabel W. Godwin has for a number of years been on The Canadian Geographical Society 
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Leonard W. Brockington, C.M.G., K.C., graduate of 
the University of Wales, has attained prominence in | Name 
many fields in Canada. He was for some years city sol- | 
icitor for Calgary and is a member of the bars of Alberta, | Address 


Manitoba and Ontario. He was first chairman of the 
C.B.C. and is known throughout Canada and abroad 
for his outstanding broadcast talks. During the war 
Dr. Brockington was special assistant to our Prime 
Minister, and advisor on commonwealth affairs to the 
British Ministry of Information. He is now president Annual Membership fee: $4.00 
and director of J. Arthur Rank Organization of Canada 
Limited. 




















What do Canada’s largest transformers mean to you? 











100,000 kva 
Auto-transformer 
installed in 
Southern Ontario 
—one of ten built by 
Canadian 
General Electric. 
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GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


EQUIPMENT 
generates power, transmits it and puts it to work 


Developed over nearly 60 years of intimate association with 
the electrical growth of this country, the research, engineering 
and manufacturing experience that went into these trans- 
formers goes into every General Electric product you buy. 
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Visit Beautiful 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


° CANADA - 


THE YEAR ‘ROUND 
PLAYGROUND 


An EVERGREEN vacation-land where snow-frosted peaks 
nudging the blue are clothed with giants of the forest. Cruise 
calm, sheltered inland seas rimmed with scenic grandeur 
that will live long in your memory. Enjoy safe marine drives 
that whisk you through an ever interesting panorama of 
refreshing beauty. 


There are a wide variety of vacation thrills awaiting you 
in this Year ‘Round Playground. Frolic on broad, protected 
sandy beaches . . . fish for the big ones in snug, sheltered 
inlets of the Pacific . . . visit the seaport cities of Vancouver, 
Victoria and Nanaimo, each with a special charm of its 
own, and set in a scenic wonderland of unspoiled beauty. 


THERE IS NO SEASON WHEN A 
VACATION CANNOT BE ENJOYED 
IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 
aon 
visit aut ALLURING 








Modern highways take you through this unforgettable holiday- 
land. There's accommodation to fit every budget, from metropolitan 
hotels to comfortable auto courts, motels, resorts and lodges. 





COME BY CAR, BUS, TRAIN OR PLANE 
FOR THE VACATION OF A LIFETIME. 





FOR FULL INFORMATION WRITE... 


bh BRITISH COLUMBIA GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU 


DEPARTMENT OF TRADE AND INDUSTRY 


PARL AMENT =ie 
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For your Winter Vacation 


GR AY 
ROCKS 
INN 


At Gray Rocks, near famous Mt. Tremblant, there's 
every winter sport you could wish for . . . and 
right at your doorstep. Fast downhills to challenge 
the experts . . . gentle slopes and snow-laden trails 
for beginners. Alpine ski lift . . . skating . . . riding 
... and indoors, homey lounges, big fireplaces and 
every convenience. Excellent accommodation and 
luxurious log cabins. Write for folder. 


“‘Learn-to-Ski"" Weeks 
Dec. 16-22; Jan. 6-12, 13-19, 20-26; Jan. 27- 
Feb. 2; March 16-22, 23-29; March 30-April 5. 


All inclusive $55. All normal guest privileges. Sok: 


Free ski lessons. Make your reservations now. ee ‘ » 4 3 0 R T 5 ; 
GRAY ROCKS INN 


St. Jovite . Province of Quebec CANADA'S FINEST 
CIGARETTE 








YOUR COMMERCE BRANCH 





heystone 
of Main Street 


The towns of Canada are pleasant places. Our towa 
has a character all its own . . . but any Canadian 
feels at home here. 


There's our bank, for instance . . . a branch of 
The Commerce. You'll find one in most towns. And 
there's our bank manager. He's a professional 
man. He's learned from many towns like ours. So he 
knows how to give the kind of service that 
comes only with long acquaintance. 





Lorne H. Bouchard, ARC A. 


Yes, our Canadian towns are pleasant places . . . and the men and 
women at your Commerce branch are good people to kaow. 


The Canadian Bank of Commerce 
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yet not expensive... 


R°SSS 
LOE GIN 


ROSS’S BAHAMA 


14 Ross’s Sloe Gin 
24 Cola 


Ice and stir gently 


1951 









** BOLEX 


MOVIE CAMERA 


You can't miss with a Bolex 

simplified automatic threading, 
full reverse wind, eye level focus 
and many other highly developed 
Bolex features, make it easy and simple 
to take movies the Bolex way under 
almost any weather conditions. Write 


for Folder 


GARLICK FILMS LTD. 


201 Niagera St. Teronto 28 














R3 
EMBLEM IN 
OF FINE 
EXCELLENCE PRINTING PAPERS 


This monogram identifies the products of 40 years 
of leadership, experience and research. It means 
supreme quality and top performance. Specify 
“Provincial” —and make sure your next delivery of 
fine papers comes guaranteed by this proud label. 


Provincial Paper Limited 


388 UNIVERSITY AVE., TORONTO 2, ONT. 
PHONE EMpire 3-1986 
CANADA CEMENT BUILDING, MONTREAL 2, QUE. 
PHONE MArquette 1129 
325 MAIN STREET, WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 
PHONE 923-888 
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Those dear oyes 


Doe eyes looked into Irish eyes, 
and Patrolman Flaherty put 
away his revolver. He had been 
ordered to shoot “Stumpy”, a 
pet deer, because her leg was 
broken. Instead he called a vet. 
who set “Stumpy’s” leg, using 
aluminum splints. 

Aluminum saves human 
lives, too, in many ways — for 
instance, at sea with alumi- 
num lifeboats, from fire with 
aluminum ladders. It saves the 
lives of forest trees with port- 
able aluminum pumps... and 
the lives of crops with movable 
irrigating systems ... A versa- 
tile metal, aluminum! Alumi- 
num Company of Canada, Ltd. 
(Alcan). 
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Plants and 
sales offices 
from coast 
to eoasnst 
Come and enjoy the truly 
LARGEST MAKERS OF PRINTING PLATES IN CANADA French-Canadian welcome 


that awaits you in the comfortable 





modern inns and hotels of the 


THE 
CANADIAN GEOGRAPHICAL Province de Québec. Ski, skate, 
JOURNAL 


GAZETTE PRINTING 


COMPANY LIMITED 
Specialists in | ay PROVINCE DE 


DESIGN & TYPOGRAPHY | é 
FINE COLOUR PRINTING Ue ec 
OFFSET LITHOGRAPHY | 
COLOUR PHOTO-ENGRAVING | 
DE LUXE BINDINGS 


slide, ride in the brilliant winter sun, 
clear dry atmosphere of la Province 


de Québec. 


To help plan your winter vacation, write today 


* 
9000 ST. ANTOINE STREET, MONTREAL | 


UNiversity 6-3561 


for free booklets to:—Provincial Publicity Bureau, 
Parliament Buildings, Québec City, Canada: or 
48 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
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MYERS '! suggests for your pleasure... 







HOT BUTTERED RUM 


... best made with MYERS 


Here's a delicious drink to “warm the 
cockles of your heart’! But be sure it's 
made with MYERS! 

1 cube Sugar 

1 pinch Cloves 

1 pinch Allspice 

1% oz. MYERS 

Small pat of butter 
Dissolve sugar in a little hot water, 
add allspice, cloves and MYERS in 
Hot Rum Glass or Mug. Fill with hot 
water, stir, add butter. 
For another mellow “‘warmer-upper" 
try hot black coffee with % oz. MYERS' 
added. 








aca ELCs | 


discriminating people say... IVI 4 E R tS | 


Mé 

















THE ROYAL TOUR 
CANADA, 1951 


An exciting look at our Royal Guests 
as well as at Canada and its people. 








A Royal Welcome 
The 35 mm. Camera which is fitted with A Triumphal Tour 
both range finder and mirror reflex Canada from Sea to Sea 
accommodates wide angle to telephoto 

35 crowded days 


lenses quickly and easily by means of . : 
bayonet mounts. Shutter speeds from | 6000 miles by land, sea and air 





second to 1/1000th. Now recorded in more than 125 superb 
photographs with descriptive text 
ane weiner” = gas of gece Two addresses by Her Royal Highness 
Sold, serviced and guaranteed by A permanent souvenir and 

PHOTOGRAPHIC STORES LIMITED gift book supreme 

(established almost a half century) | Cloth boards, gold stamped, $3.00 
65 Sparks Street | > 
Ottawa : Ontario Publication early Jenvery 


THE RYERSON PRESS 


Write to Alpa Division for de luxe illustrated 
TORONTO 


catalogue 
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They call me 
Roger Red Cap— 
For my bright 
upstanding crest, 
But the call that really matters 


Is for Carling’s—it’s the best! 


CARLINGS 








MERRY XMAS & HAPPY NEW YEAR! 
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ATION AND 
BAY EXPLOR 
= DoS OPMENT COMPANY LIM — 
oO 
oe Royal Bank Bide., Winnipes, Man 


Prospecting and Development 


ission 
ts the subm 
solici aation 






Hudson Bay 
Mining and Smelting 
Co., Limited 


















Producers of 
Copper + Zinc + Gold «+ Silver + Cadmium 
Selenium and Tellurium : 
° ' 
Mine and Metallurgical Plants 
FLIN FLON, MANITOBA 
a 


Hydro Electric Plants 
ISLAND FALLS, SASKATCHEWAN 























Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Co., Limited 


Incorporated Under The Dominion Companies Act, December 27, 1927 

















FINEST SCOTCH WHISKY 
The whisky that made 
‘Scotch ~ a tradition 


IDENTIFIED FOR OVER A CENTURY 


BY THE FAMILIAR 
SQUARE PACKAGE BEARING 


THIS SIGNATURE 


George Callantine thin Limited 
GLASGOW DISTILLERS 
ESTABLISHED 1827 





SCOTLAND 
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Fifteen years after Confederation, the Northern tradition of electrical service began with 
the manufacture of equipment for “Mr. Bell’s remarkable invention”. As the frontiers of the nation 
were pushed in all directions, Northern service was expanded to meet the increasing 
industrial and communication needs. To-day, everywhere in Canada, on land, sea, and in the air, 
from great mills to modest homes, North and South, East and West, from St. John’s, 


Newfoundland to Victoria, B.C., Northern Electric is on hand . . . serving you and the Nation. 
othern Wallectric 
COMPANY LIMITED 











CANADA’S OLDEST DISTILLERY 


INVITES YOU TO TRY /> FOR 


finely 


Now... perfected by all the superb skill 


of nearly 120 years of experience . . . comes 






a rare and luxurious whisky for your enjoy- 
ment. A whisky worthy of its distinguished 
name ... Prince Recent. 


Ask for Prince Recent . . . for Princely 
Refreshment. 












ee tids,. 
OI SF Pre 4 yar —= >. a — — Et “S* St SSS SS 


Pas, ‘7 BAN Vel 
AS. V% 
ENJOY PR FOR PRINCELY REFRESHMENT | | 


Be 














PRINCE REGENT 


Ruled England as Prince Regent, then as 
King George IV from 1811 to 1830—just two 
years before Gooderham & Worts was 
founded. His fondness of lavish entertain- 
ment and unstinted luxury won him the name 
“The First Gentleman of Europe’. 


























TO THE 


WEST INDIES 


,AND 


SOUTH AMERICA 


From New York February 1, February 20 and March 8. 


Two 16-day luxury cruises, February 1 and March 8, calling at St. Thomas, 

Bridgetown, La Guaira, Curacao, Cristobal and Havana. $420 up. 
Also a 14-day cruise February 20, calling at Kingston, La Guaira, 

Curacao, Cristobal and Havana. $368 up. Enjoy luxurious, 
relaxing shipboard life... superb meals in an air-conditioned dining 
room ...Lido deck and swimming pools...dancing and night 
club entertainment. No passports or visas required. 
Membership limited to 425. 


Information and reservations from your own travel agent 
or any Canadian Pacific office. 





























Where are 
You going ? 


A re vou going places financially? Are you 
any closer to that home of your own... to 
that extra special vacation... to peace of 
mind? Or is the cost of living proving too 


steep a hill for your budget? 


If you're no better off this pay-day—if you're 
having to give up your plans, it’s high time 
to start Personal Planning. Find out how to 
make all your hard-earned dollars work to 


their last cent for you . . . how to make ends 


meet and keep your plans alive. 


AND—Personal Planning will show you how 
to save, despite high prices. That’s very im- 
portant. For you can only reap full enjoyment 
out of each day, if you have a clear feeling 


that you’re getting ahead. 





Canadians of every calling are already personal- 
; 8 yi 
planning . and their testimonials prove 
beyond any question that Personal Planning 


does WORK. 


Ask for your free copy of “Personal Plan- 
ning” today—at any branch of the B of M. 


There’s no obligation . . . except to yourself. 


Bank or MonrTREAL 
Canada's Firet Bank 


WANK 


70 4 MILLION CANADIANS 


WORKING WITH CANADIANS 
IN EVERY WALK OF LIFE 
SINCE 1817 











] 
| 
| 
‘ 
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Seagram's Crown Royal 


Seagram's V.O. 





Seagram's “83” 
Seagram's King’s Plate 
Seagram's Special Old 


Seagram's Three Star 











’ The finest 
lager beer 
ever brewed 
| 
j EVERYBODY'S BEER—~RIGHT THROUGH THE YEAR 
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IT’S THE | 
- EXTRA 
THAT COUNTS 


ONLY 


OKnGefe% 


GIVES YOU 


EXTRA 


SATISFYING BODY 


AT NO EXTRA COST 





EXTRA OLD STOCK ALE 










| 
| 
‘ 





TOAST THE 








TEAM WITH 








Whether your team wins or 
loses... there’s always good 
fellowship in the after-game 
celebrations. A perfect time 
for a distinguished whisky 
you'll be proud to serve... 
Coronation. A product 

of Canada’s oldest 
distillery, Coronation is 

the lighter whisky with 

the finer flavour. 


NEXT TIME YOU ENTERTAIN... 


SERVE CORONATION 
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When it’s time for 
Holiday “gee 
Hospitality... J OH N N F 
| WALKER 


SCOTCH WHISKY 








BORN 1820 
STILL GOING STRONG 





real good 
Scotch 


myself!’ 


You and your Yuletide guests will 





enjoy the distinctive flavour of Distilled, Blended 

Brading’s—mellow, Canadian ale , 

sn tee tet and Bottled in 
Scotland 


BRADINGS ag be hao edge 
Scotch Whisky Distillers 


Always ask for 
Brading’s Old Stock Ale 


42-50 
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OLDEST PUB IN ENGLAND is reportedly at St. Albans — 
marked by a pair of Fighting Cocks. This traditional inn sign 
recalls the days when the village tavern was centre of lustier 
sport than darts and shove-ha’penny. In such inns, eighteenth 
century soldiers back from frontier service first called for a 
“real man’s drink” — the India Pale Ale that had been brewed 
to stand the long sea voyage to India. And today those who 
want a zestful ale call for Labatt’s India Pale Ale, brewed in 
Canada to the original English recipe by John Labatt Limited. 


The swing is , 
DEFINITELY 
to Labatt’s 























SOR fa WINDSOR 





5) 


THIER ROYAL HIGHNESSES THE PRINCESS ELIZABETH AND THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH 
APPEARING ON THE BALCONY OF THE WINDSOR HOTEL, MONTREAL 
OCTOBER 30th, 1951 





